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Such is the nature of a muscular fibre of a fleshy cord, 
guch is the intimate composition of animal minute me- 
chanism, perfect and just, still maintaining its proud su- 
periority, and defying the emulations of art. An assem- 
blage of these fleshy fibres forms a bundle of the same 
pature, as called by anatomists, a fascia, and these fascia 
united construct the muscle. Let us now, then, examine 
a bundle of these fleshy fibres, called a muscle, which it is 
proper to do after having examined the nature and pro- 
perties of muscular fibres. 

Muscles sre the organs or machines which change, re- 
gulate, and fix the positions and attitudes of the animal 
system, and which are directly or indirectly concerned in 
all the more conspicuous motions of the solids and fluids. 
In these numerous and important operations they exhibit 
phenomeng peculiar to themselves, and produce their 
effect by contracting their fibres. They are not restricted 
tgany length, breadth, or thiekness, to any form, mag- 
nitude, or colour, though every one belonging to a pair 
resembles its fellow, and though all the muscles of one 
individual be analogous in form, colour, attachment, and 
function to a corresponding muscle of the same species. 
They are not found of any one homogenous substance, but 
composed of carneous and tendinous fibres, interspersed 
everywhere with cellular membranes, and the ramifica- 
tions of arteries, veins, absorbents, and nerves, all of them 
alive, and all of them irritable. Viewing them dead, 
their texture, soft and yielding, would not appear capable 
of producing much force, or exerting much power; but 
we must regard them alive, when we shall be surprised 
& the extent of their power, and astonished to find so 
mach force resulting from so comparatively dimunitive a 
body. A substance, even very hard and durable, would 
be broken and cru:.:~ between the folds of a boa, or a 
large serpent; and I have seen a spirited, irritable horse 
get its hoof wedged firmly in a hole, and by a strong 
muscular effort wrench its foot from its broken hoof, which 
was left in the hollow. 

The ancient Grecks were extremely fond of gymnastics, 
and cultivated these kinds of sports with enthusiasm and 
wirit, and had instituted regular games for their exhibi- 
tion, and appointed fixed days for public trials of muscu- 
lat skill, giving the victor 3 certain prize, whose intrinsic 
value was nothing in comparison to the honour of obtain- 
ing an Olympic crown. A father is said to have died 
from joy in the arms of his boys, who returned to embrace 
their aged parent loaded with these civic honours, and 
coming victorious from the Olympic games. ‘Through 
these exercises the ancient Greeks presented manly fronts 
and a well developed muscular frame, offering models 


patente. 


muscular action represented in the statue of the Farnese 
Hercules. The muscular force of some of the athlete 
and gymnasts is astonishing. 
recorded to have had the power of cleaving, by the force 
of his blow, the trunk of an oak tree, and which, it would 
appear, he even did as a pleasure, for once he performed 
this feat in a solitary place, and alone, when his hand not 
being extricated before the split trank closed, he could 
not release himself, and in this posture miserably pe- 
rished. 
Ravillac, whese muscles exhibited a degree of force as 
much ealeulated to raise var astonishment as his fate 
was to harrow our feelings, and his punishment to raise 
our indignation. He was condemned by a decree of French 
tyranny to suffer death slow, and horridly painful, by 
having his limbs torn from his body by four horses, 
attached to his extremities, suspended mid-air between 
the pulling horses, his muscles, prepared to encounter a 
mighty force, refused to yield, and firmly kept the limbs 
in their natural position, though the horses, young and 
Vigorous, pulled with all their might, and were urged on 
to their utmost strength by lashes from their drivers— 
monsters and agents worthy of the base mind which could 
conceive such a revenge, andof a breast which could har- 
bour such vindictive feelings. What a contrast between 
the feelings of such a man, always turbulent, always in 
fear, cruel from nature and policy, selfish, vindictive, and 
suspicious, (and though he may be placed above the laws 
of man, he will, amidst the crowd of nobles who surround 
him, amidst the splendour which dazzles and imposes, he 
will feel the inward workings-of shame, the keen anguish 
of guilt, the poisoned arrows of regret, the cruel stings of 
remorse,) and those of one with that kind and affectionate 
disposition constituting benevolence! for, in the language 
of Shakespeare, ** it is twice blest,—it blesseth him that 
gives, and him that takes.” ¢ produces the same senti- 
ments in others, and thus becomes the bond of society, a 
source and ¢pring of virtuous actions, and an obstacle to 
those of a contrary nature. No sentiment can contribute 
more delight than the consideration of our having done 


Milo, the Crotonian, is} wards. 


straight parallel fibres, united laterally, and the breadth 
and thickness upon their number placed sidewaysand back- 
Their bulk depends upon exercise; and since 
power is only the result of matter in action, the power and 
force of muscle will increase in proportion to its bulk; 
hence the utility of gymnastic institutions and sports, or 
of exercise, for these means serve to increase muscular 
bulk. In sculpturing and painting a regular proportion 
between the muscles should be observed; and a perfect 


You have heard of the still more dreadful fate ef | model of a manly form will naturally have it; but trades 


and employments, by exercising one set of muscles in pre- 
ference to others, develop these, and thus destroy the proper 
proportion : the youthful mechanic would, therefore, do 
well to exercise, by gymnastic sports, those muscles which 
are not employed in his trade. I will give an example. 
In a graceful human step the heel is always raised before 
the foot is lifted from the ground, and the weight of the 
body rests upon the balls of the outer and inner toes: the 
muscles forming the calf of the leg lift up the heel by 
pulling at the long tendon, and produce a bending of the 
foot in a corresponding degree. Where strong wooden 
or very stiff leather shoes are used, the bend of. the foot 
is fettered, and the whole foot is almost raised at once, 8o 
that the muscles of the calf being but little exercised, soon 
dwindle, and almost disappear. Some of the country- 
farm carters have a fine robust bust; but when you 
regard their lower department, you perceive a very 
awkward gait, and looking at their calves, you finda 
couple of fleshless spindles. What is done artificially in 

the European, is done naturally in the negro; his heel is 
much longer than the European, thus altering somewhat 
the lever, and rendering much muscular force unneces- 
sary ; and hence his calf is smaller in proportion to the 

other races of mankind. An example of an opposite kind 

arising from a superabundance of exercise is found at 

Paris. The streets have no parapets, and are paved with 

large stones; they are narrow, and almost always dirty ; 

and beside, the inhabitants reside generally up stairs, often 

ascending several stories. The muscles of the calf are, 

therefore, much exercised, and are often disproportionately 





good unto others—none is equally permanent—and the 
constant feeling of good-will to all sheds a perpetual sun- 
shine over the mind, and creates that placid serenity in the 
breast which makesthe bosom’s lord sit lightly on his throne. 
Sterne, an English author, who has displayed great know- 
ledge of the effects of feelings upon human conduct, shows 
this, as well as the gratification which results from the 
operation of benevolence, by prettily, though romantically, 
saying ‘* I declare, was I in a desert, I would’ find out 
where within to call forth my affections: if I could not do 
better I would fasten them upon some sweet myrtle, or seek 
some melancholy cypress to connect myself to; I would 
court their shade, and greet them kindly for their protec. 
tion ; I would cut my name upon them, and swear they 
were the loveliest trees throughout the forest: if their 
leaves withered, I would teach myself to mourn, and when 
they rejoiced I would rejoice with them.” What.a cone 
trast ! who would hesitate to prefer—the tyrant, public 
or domestic, or the man of benevolence? I declare 1 would 
rather prefer the character of the Uncle Toby, of Sterne, 
with all his mediocrity, than the Nero of Rome, with all 


large, from the necessity of the inhabitants walking much 
on their toes, and keeping the heel elevated. 

The action and form of a muscular machine differ 
not from those of the primitive fibre, and are, in fact, 
only an assemblage of the same actions and forms, as 
they are only a collection of the same fibres. Like them, 
too, their powers are perfectly animal, their effects are 
truly mechanical, and obedient to the same laws. The 
muscles which move the bones are levers, and those 
which propel the fluids through the body are hydraulic 
machines and engines. The simple mechanical powers 
are generally stated to be six in number, namely—the 
lever, the wheel and axle, the pully, the inclined plane, 
the wedge, and the screw; and of these are formed 
all machines, however complex ; but they may, in fact, 
be classed as two orders of mechanical powers. The lever, 
wheel and axle, and pully, belong to one order, being only 
80 many modifications of the same mechanical power, obe- 
dient to the same general laws of motion, while the in- 
clined plane, the wedge, (which is a double inclined plane) 
and the screw, (which may be called the winding wedge) 
belong all to the same order of power; but it is the first 








vorthy of a sculptor’s imitation, and presenting the 
original natural copies outrivalling the marbled forms of 


his regal magnificence and power. 
The length of a muscle depends upon a succession o 


order which will be more particularly applied to muscular 
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action. In considering the muscles as animal levers, we 
must consider the body to be moved as bone; and since 
animal mechanism can only be valued in action, we must | 
consider that whenever there are levers there must also bea ' 
fulcrum, a power, and a resistance. According to the re- | 
spective positions of these three mechanical properties, the | 
fulcrum, the power, and resistance, the lever is of the first, ! 
second, or third order. How far this artificial arrange: ! 
ment is beneficial or good is somewhat dubious; but in | 
considering a lever philosophically and mathematically, it 
is customary to speak and treat of it as a rod, without 
weight and without flexibility, and even without gravity. 
What nonsense! because in practice all this must be con- 
sidered and calculated on; and what is the utility of 
science, of philosophical theory, but its practice? But I 
mention it here for the same reasons that I pointed 
out other similar errors, when I had the pleasure of 
addressing you in the last course. I mention it, then, to 
show you the danger of abstracting power from matter, 
(they are inseparable; there is no power without matter, 
nor is there matter without power) and also the danger of 
considering philosophical, scientific,and mechanical truths, 
without reference to practice. It is perhaps the nature of 
mathematics to render things too abstractly; andeven when 
speaking of matter, or forms of matter, to commit similar 
errors. In the very definitions of geometry, which is the 
foundation of mathematical science, we find it gravely 
and most learnedly declared, ** That a line is length 
without breadth.’’ Now it is utterly impossible; there 
can be no line of matter without having also breadth with 
it; and I cannot, even in my mind, conceive the existence 
of such a thing. In short, there can be no such thing in 
nature, for every natural object, whatever may be its form, 
must be a substance, and every substance, all matter, 
possesses both length and breadth. It is impossible to 
have matter with length without breadth, or breadth with- 
out length. Besides the benefits accruing to the mass of 
mankind, national as well as individual, from the diffusion 
of knowledge, I bail the rise, the progress, and, I trust, 
permanent establishment of these glorious institutions, 
because they will ultimately benetit science, and force its 
votaries in the true road to her altar, by connecting 
theory with practice. I hail them, too, because they are 
the germs which will force into existence a much wanted 
system of national education, and conduce to the reforma- 
tion of some old establishments, which are as much in the 
rearward of knowledge, as they are in the advance of the 
monkish learning they superseded. Consider, then, a 
lever as a straight bar, or rod, in practice, which is the 
form most suited to our present purpose. In the lever of 
the first order, the fulerum is placed between the resistance 
and the power; the resistanee is at one extremity, and the 
power atthe other. Some familiar examples of this arefound 
in the handspike and crowbar, which are generally used 
in lifting and moving heavy things through small spaces. 
The mast of a ship, with its sails set, isa long lever; the 
sails are the power, turning on the centreof buoyancy, as the 
fulcrum; and lifting the ballast, or centre of gravity, as the 
resistance. The oars in rowing a boat; the man rowing 
being the power, the part resting on the edge of the boat 
forming the fulcrum, and the part pressed against the 
water the resistance; and the paddles of a steam-vessel 
are other examples. The common claw-hammer, for ex- 
tracting nails, is another example; and common scissors 
are double levers of the same kind, as well as those stronger 
shears which are made, by the force of steam, to cut sheets 
of iron as readily as the other cuts paper; but the balance, 
or the weighing-beam, is perhaps the most interesting and 


there is the arm of the power and the arm of the resist- 
ance; and the fulcrum may be either fixed or itself some- 
what moveable. In this kind of lever, the first, or the 
arm of the resistance, comprehends that portion extending 
between the fulcrum and the resisting force; while the 
second, or arm of tke power, is the space separating the 
fulcrum, or the power force. In animal mechanism this 
is also illustrated in our example; the backward and for- 
ward motion of the head is effected by the muscles of the 
front and back of the neck ; the head is the resistance, and 
the muscles the levers. The position of the head on the 
spine is such that its centre of gravity inclines it forwards, 
but the muscles of the neck tend to keep it, by the pro- 
perty of levers, in the erect posture. In animals whose 
heads look towards the ground, great muscles are required, 
and nature has called to her aid immense elastic power, 
by placing a very large ligament in that direction. When 
a lever of the first order has its fulcrum exactly in the 
middle, it is then a lever of equal arms. The arms of re- 
sistance and power are equi-distant from the centre of 
motion ; but the properties of the lever cannot, therefore, 
be deduced from the laws of composition and resolution of 
forces, which suppose the forces applied at the point; and 
with regard tothe fulcrum, we may state the following 
general and obvious principles. 1st. When two weights 
balance each other upon a straight lever, the pressure on 
the fulcrum is equal to the sum of the weights, whatever 
be the length of the lever. 2d. When the weight is 
supported upon a lever which rests on two fulcrums, the 
pressure upon the fulcrums is equal to the whole weight. 
3d. Equal forces, acting perpendicularly at the extremi- 
ties of equal arms of a lever, exert the same effort to turn 
the lever round. But when the fulcrum approaches 
nearer to one of the lever forces than the other, that is, 
nearer to the power than to the resistance, or vice versa, 
it is then called a lever of an unequal arm; and by this 
variation of mechanism, only substituting equivalent 
forces, giving the lever power, or the resistance a greater 
proportion of the original force, according to the position 
of the fulcrum. The majority of muscles for animal 
locomotion are all of the latter kind; and the beam for 
weighing affords a practical example of both kinds of lever 
arms. If the arms of both powers are equal, or both forces 
equal, they will keep each other in equilibrio; but if they 
are different, there will be also a proportionate difference 
in the result. The steelyard isa lever with unequal arms; 
and if we suppose the hook at the short end to be one inch 
from the centre of support, a pound weight on the long 
arm will always balance as many pounds suspended at the 
short arm as the pound is removed inches from the ful- 
crum. The length of the arm of the lever gives more or 
less of advantage to the power, or to the resistance. If the 
arm of the power is longer, for example, than that of the 
resistance, the advantage is in favour of the power in the 
proportion to the length of its arm to the arm of the resist- 
ance, so that if the first of these arms is double or triple 
of the second, it will suffice to establish an equilibrium 
that the power be a half or a third of the resistance. This 
last proposition, though generally stated, should be some- 
what modified, for we should estimate the real influence 
of the lever not so much by the real actual lengths of the 
arms, as by straight lines drawn from the centre of motion, 
or fulcrum, perpendicular to the plane in which the power 
and resistance are acting. 


(To be continued.) 
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the most generally used example. In animal hanism, 


an example of this kind of lever motion is furnished, when 





the head is moved backwards and forwards upon the top 
of the spine, for the fulerum, which is the spine, is then 
situated between the power and the resistance, which are | 
the muscles placed at the front and back of the neck ree | 


spectively. Kvery lever is a sort of balance, possessing 


two arms, dividing from the fulcrum or centre of motion ; 
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LIVERPOOL EXHIBITION. 
—_ 
(Continued from page 86.) 


The visitors of this place of rational amusement will fee} 
pleasure in No. 67, ** The Auld Friends,” by John Knight, 
This young artist is very successful in his delineations of 
picturesque character, and with the exception of * Tam 
O'Shanter and Souter Johnny,” a happier couple cannot be 
found portrayed by modern art. There is an admirable 
clearness, with a freedom of touch, in this picture, which 
cannot fail to obtain a large share of public approbution, 

The admirer of nature, in landscape, will be pleased 
with the truth and freshness of No. 72, A Cottage Scene 
on the Wye, by Watts.’ The ability and very moderate 
expectations of this artist, of which this picture, as weil as 
No. 98, are proofs, are deserving of notice and encourage. 
ment. 

No. 78, Griselda presented by her Husband (the Marquis 
Sanluzzo ) to her own Daughter as his Bride, by J. Z. Beil, 
I fear that many visitors to the Exhibition will be wholly 
at a loss to understand, from the above description, the 
subject of this admirable picture, nor will the quotation 
from Chaucer at all assist their endeavours ; yet, as a work 
of art, I think it deserves the foremost place in the Exhi. 
bition. The eye of the connoisseur will delight to rest on 
so much good painting as is here displayed, and it is what 
an artist would call an honest picture; for without strong 
or meretricious opposition of light and shade to produce 
effect, every part of the picture is effective,y—every figure 
has its place and its share of importance in the scene, and 
as a whole, there is a maneneny and a power that are emi- 
nently pleasing. The amiable submission of Griselda to 
the will of her capricious lord is admirably expressed, as 
well in her features as her attitude, which is grace itself; 
and there is the loveliness of innocence in the pretended 
bride, its simplicity in her brother. The character of the 
Marquis is not what I should have expected an Italian 
Marquis of the sixteenth century to have been, either in 
person or costume. On reference, however, to Chaucer's 
** Clarke's Tale,” pars sexta, (not ‘* pars quarta,” a 
quoted in the catalogue,) the story will be found full of 
interest, and it will be understood by the reader that this 
picture represents the last of the many capricious freaks 
played on the meek and humble Griselda, by her tyrant 

usband. A mind from which so mach culpable caprice 
could emanate, could not inhabit a form on which nature 
had set the stamp of elegance or refinement. The paintg, 
then, is correct in his delineation of this Marquis, as in 
every character that he has introduced into this charming 
picture. 

No. 84, A Solitary Lake, in New Hampshire, by Cole, 
is a well-painted picture. 

No. 86, A View of Naples, by Linton, will please the 
admirers of that enchanting scene. 

The contrast of these two pictures shows the value of 
an art that places in our view at once the solitude of an 
American forest and the gayest city in the civilized world. 

No. 93, Warreners going out, by Hancock. This pic 
ture should have been called ‘* The Warreners’ Break: 
fast.” It is painted with great ability. The whole 
group is well arranged, and every part of the composition 
is well understood and expressed. The picture holds a 
very respectable rank in this exhibition. 

Nos. 94 and 99, Fisherman’s Children, are very plens- 
ing specimens of art, by Parker. 

No, 108, ‘* Hymen,” by James Green, is a pleasing 
ima and shows the artist to be capable of better 
things. 

No. 109, The Ghost Story, by James Knight, a picture 
full of interest. The shades of the effect of the story on 
the hearers of all ages are admirably shown, and the spec 
tator will find much amusement in tracing them, in the 
countenances of the different individuals who compose this 
well-arranged group. 

No. 143, The Lion Hunt, by F. Howard, is a spirited 
and masterly production from the pencil of a young artist, 
who, with a laudable zeal, has entered the lists for the 
prize offered by the Corporation of Liverpool, for the best 
picture in oil. The ** Lion Hunt” was painted for the 
Liverpool exhibition, and may be considered as an ho- 
— trial of professional skill, and promising great 
ability. 

No. 145, The Lion watching his Prey, by Webb, is 8 
study from the old lion in the Tower, and > a credit. to 
the painter. This artist is very successful in animals, a8 
he shows in No. 71, The Lioness and Whelps, and 1% 
Terriers. 

I would solicit a favourable notice of No. 197, The Vil- 
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Juggler, by J. Knight 
iieasing specimens of art that hangs upon the walls, 
js full of talent. The character of childhood is admirably 
portrayed, both in the juvenile conjurer and his happy au- 


dience. 


No. 223, Osteria, by J. Partridge, has merit enough to | 


induce us to wish that the artist had favoured us with more 
subjects of this kind ; it is painted with freedom 5 gag 


effect. . z 
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(From the Saturday's Advertiser.) 





GENEVA, CHAMOUNI, LAUSANNE, 
—<—_—- 
LETTSR II. 

There are few places associated with more numerous re- 
collections than Geneva ; but the local objects connected 
with them are fast disappearing. Many of the remains) 
noticed in guide books are no longer to be recognised : | 
the house were Rousseau was born, and which was visited 
by literary sentimentalists for nearly half a century, has 
been rebuilt, and the gate from which Calvin preached has 
been removed, but the place where he sacrificed Servetus 
js still pointed out. The general appearance of the city 
js undergoing similar changes: the lofty wooden projec- 
tions from the fronts of the houses, and the booths at their 
base are now scarcely to be seen, except in the Rue Te- 
railles. The other parts of the city are, in general, simi- 
lar to the older parts of Paris. Some of the handsomest 
houses are those built on an elevated terrace by the cele- 
brated projector Laws; and below them runs the new 
street de la Corratorie, which is very much in the style of 
Leamington or Cheltenham. The public buildings best 
worth visiting are the library at the college; the museum 
lately established in the Rue de la Cité, and the Musee 
Rath. The latter is a recent structure of stone and marble, 
with a handsome composite portico, and was founded in 
conformity with his will, by the family of the late General 
Rath, who served under the Emperor of Russia. It con- 
tains a collection of paintings and some casts. Amongst 
the best of the former are, a Group of Beggars, by H. 
Deville, a young Swiss artist; Clympic Games, by St. 
Ours ; Cantatori, by Michael Angelo; a Portrait, by Van- 
Gerffelst; Landscape, by Delarive; and portraits of Ma- 
dame Lepinay, by Listard, and of Winkelman, by An- 
gelica Kauffman. Amongst the casts is an original model 
of a Greek Captive, by J. KE. Chaponniére, a young 
Genevese, which is very beautifully executed; a bust of 
Jeremy Bentham, by David ; and a cast from the Christ 
of Michael Angelo. In the public library at the college 
are portraits of almost all the principal reformers. Amongst 
the antiquities and curiosities are an illuminated copy of 
Sallust, and the curious illuminated translation of Quintus 
Curtius, which was taken amongst the personal effects of 
Charles the Bold, at the battle of Morat. The paintings 
of the latter are exquisitely finished; but in’ those of 
both these works the confusion of costume is amusing. 
The Roman senators are represented in cowls; and one 
of the attendants near the death-bed of Alexander the Great 
is in the uniform of an Austrian soldier of the fourteenth 
century. There is also an original manuscript of St. Je- 
rome; a letter from Sir Isaac Newton to Arland, a cele- 
brated Genevese painter; a beautiful Magdalen, in cray- 
ons, and the remains of a Leda, both by this artist; some 
enamels by Pettitot; and a cameo of Calvin and Theodore 
Beza. They were shown to us by the librarian, a gentle- 
man whose obliging manner gave an additional interest to 
the treasures he exhibited. In the Musée, rue de la Cité, 
there are some curious varieties of humming-birds, and 
birds of passage taken near Geneva: in the cabinet of 
antiquities is a very interesting collection of medals, and 
there is an extensive cabinet of minerals. There are many 
pleasant drives in the neighbourhood of Geneva, and 
scarcely a more beautiful view than from the ramparts, 
near the wire bridge. The chateau of Voltaire, at Ferney, 
is about six miles distant, and its principal rooms still re- 
main in the state in which he left them. Amongst the 
portraits in his bedchamber is one of the Empress Cathe- 
tine, worked by herselt’ in embroidery, and bearing the 
inscription—** Presenté a4 M. Voltaire, par Vauteur.” 
The grounds command one of the finest prospects in the 
country. In one of our excursions on the lake we stopped 
hear Cologny, where, on the side of the hill, a little beyond 
the village, is the house formerly inhabited by Lord Byron. 
Itis surrounded by a balcony, which commands a splendid 
view of Lake Leman and the Jura, but is entirely shut 
out from Mont Blanc and the Alps of Savoy. They may 


adjoins it. On the floor above isa passage or gallery lead- 
ing to the remaining chambers, running from the back to 
the front of the building, and hung round with prints 
| and histerical portraits. There are also several old, but 
badly executed likenesses of some of the favourites of 
Francis I., and other kings of France,—Agnes Sorrel, 
Marie Touchet, Diana of Poictiers, &c. Near the house 
are two or three springs of water, over one of which hangs 
a willow, and on the slope, between these and the lake, are 
vineyards. A Botanic Garden has been established at 
Geneva, by Professor De Candolle, from whom we were 
favoured with a visit; and on the north side of the Rhone 
there are excellent baths. 

After waiting four or five days for fine weather, we set 
out, on the Ist of June, for Chamouni. We had not gone 
far before it re-commenced raining, and continued to rain 
till we reached St. Martin. In the evening it cleared, and 
we saw Mont Blanc immediately before us, apparently not 
more than twenty minutes’ walk from where we stood, 
though at a distance of ten or fifteen miles. The next 
morning, with a superb sky, and the less agreeable cover 
of a char a bane over our heads, we passed by the valleys 
of Salenche and Servoz to Chamouni. The road is rough, 
and in many places little more than a mule path. We 


which is one of the most; It has an ordinary salle a manger, ornamented with some | we had seen from the road, and it contains a pit which De 
It} miserable battle pieces on panel, and a very goud salon, | Saussure descended, and found to be 620 feet deep. On 
| the whole length of the house: Lord Byron’s chamber] the banks of the Arve, near Bonneville, there has recently 


been erected a column, surmounted by a statue of Charles 
Felix, King of Sardinia, 
Arvam. 
Agros. Effuse. Vastantem. 
Rex. Carolus, Felix. 
Descripto, Alves, Oppositis, Aggeribus. 
Coereuit. 
Anno mpccexxitt. 
Optimo. et. Providentissimo, Princip. 
Foeunates 

is inscribed on the base nearest the road ; and it is a hand- 
some object, as seen on approaching the town from Geneva. 
We crossed a fine single-arched bridge, placed high above 
the valley, over a branch of the river near Vetray, and 
returned to Geneva after an absence of four days. From 
Geneva, we passed by the Chateau de Stael, at Coppet, 
through the picturesque little town of Nyon, and (leaving 
the Gothic castle of Wuflens at some distance to the lefty 

through Morges,—the principal street of which is wide 
and handsome, and supplied with reading-rooms, catés, 

and libraries,—and from thence to Lausannet The whole 

country is, as Rousseau has described it, ** un de plus beau 

dont Vail humain fut jamais frappé ;” the meadows, in 

most parts of Switzerland, are literally gardens of wild 





stopt at Chede to see a very beautiful waterfall, and rested 
for about an hour and a half at Servoz. Along the whole 
route the mountain scenery was splendid ; perhaps the 
finest point is just after passing the jaspar rock that marks 
the boundary of the valley of Servoz, which is richer and 
more beautiful than that.of Chamouni. Indeed, speak- 
ing ef the latter merely as a valiey, it has been exagge- 
rated; the magnificent mountains that surround it are 
its points of beauty. In the evening I walked with one 
of my compagnons de voyage to the glacier du village de 
Bois, and the source of the Arveron, and had a splendid 
walk back by moonlight. The river issues from a 
narrow horizontal aperture in the ice, that rises above 
it, like a wall of rough marble. Since the unfortunate 
adventure of the Hollander—who destroyed both himself 
and the beautiful arch’ of ice, by firing a pistol within the 
entrance—this aperture changes its appearance almost 
every year, and not long since was so completely closed 
that the Arveron fell in a cascade from above. The fol- 
lowing morning we set out for the Mer de Glace, part of 
us ascending Mount Anvert on mules, and part on foot. 
We had three mules, three guides, and aboy. A Captain 
“eee, of the navy, who formed part of the expedition 
to Northern Africa and Egypt, under Mr. Beechy, and 
who was now accompanied by his lady, also joined our 
party, and we found him, with all the frankness of an 
English sailor, an agreeable and intelligent companion. 
When near the top of the mountain, about 4300 feet above 
the level of the sea, the Mer de Glace lay below us, descend. 
ing on one side towards the Glacier de Bois, and terminated 
on the other by the passes to Le Jardin, on the left, and 
to Mont Blanc, on the right, with the lofty pinnacles of 
Le Druand the Aiguill Verte in thedistance. Itis formed 
of immense masses of ice and snow, loosened by the heat 
of summer, and borne imperceptibly by their own weight 
from the mountain towards the valley, carrying with them 
blocks of granite of incredible size. After walking a few 
hundred yards upon its surface, listening to the sound of 
cascades which fell unseen below the ice we trod upon, 
and lookjng down chasms that widen slowly as the sum- 
mer advances, (some of them 300 feet deep,) we re- 
ascended to the hut on the top of the mountain, and as 
we rested by the stone that bears the names cf Messrs. 
Windham and Pocock, we occasionally heard the faint 
thunder of distant avalanches. We had brought provi- 
sions from Chxmouni. and after having amply refreshed 
ourselves, we set. out upon our return. The path, though 
sufficiently fatiguing, is in no part dangerous for those on 
foot; but in some places, a false step of the mule would 
probably put a stop for ever to the travels of his rider. 
Our guides, however, informed us that they had never 
known 4 mule to fall. The whole excursion occupied five 
hours and a half; and we returned the same evening to 
St. Martin, by the baths of St. Gervais—a suite of build- 
ings, comprising lodgings, a chapel, library and museum, 
recently erected over a mineral spring, about six miles 
from Sallenche, or nearly ws from Geneva. The waters 
are saline, gaseous, and sulphureous, at a temperature of 
32deg. R. As we pomses by the small lake of Chede, the 
Alps and surrounding scenery were distinctly reflected 
from its surface. On our sang Hem St. Martin, we visited 
the grotto and cavern of Balme, which are entered from 
the side of the mountain, after a very steep ascent, about 
800 feet above the bed of the Arve. ‘T'he cavern extends 


flowers—the first realization I had ever seen of the ** flower- 
enamelled meads” of poetry. 
Lausanne is 8} posts from Geneva, and is entered 





through the handsome promenade of Monbenon. Here 
we purpose to make some stay. 
Always, very truly yours, 
=e 





AN AMERICAN SMALL DEBT COURT. 

A recent publication gives the following amusing ac- 
count of the Small Debt Court in the United States of 
America : 
** In the country towns of America, there are generally 
two or three justices of the peace, and an attorney or two. 
These justices or judges, (in fact, they are both judge and 
jury,) as may well be imagined, are men that have not 
much law at their finger-ends. In almost all cases they 
subsist chiefly by following some mechanical trade, and 
not unfrequently the dignity of village ** Squire” is con. 
joined with the more humble, but probably as useful, 
occupation of carpenter or shoemaker. They most com. 
monly give a verdict in favour of the plaintiff. I recollect 
a circumstance which afforded me not a little amusement. 
It was the case of a young man of the village, who got 
** half seas over,” one day, and either through mischief 
or accident had shot an honest woman’s pig; she had him 
instantly arrested and brought before the justices. As 
near as I can remember, the following colloquy took 
place. The judge was a Quaker and a mechanic: 
Justice.—Well, Jane, what has thee to say against 
neighbour Bill, here? 
Plaintiff.—Say ! why, I’ve too much to say about the 
waggabone: would you believe it, the good-for-nothing 
fellow has killed my pig without no manner of provocation ! 
- Justice.—And did thee not want thy pig slain, friend 

ane? 
Plaintif:—No. I guess my pig would have fed five 
hundred weight come Christmas. J calculate I had good 
feed for the poor thing; but that there Bill, the low fellor, 
shot him. I guess he would be none the worse of a good 
spanking with a clever stick. 
Justice.—Peace, Jane, peace, we shall find law for 
thee, we shall find law for thee, woman, I say; but be 
not violent against Bill. Why did thee slay that pig of 
Jane’s, Bill ? 
Bill.—Why, Squire, I expect that I was shooting at a 
mark on the fence, when that dar’nt porker poked his nose 
too near the mouth of my rifle, and P being slewed (tipsy) 
a bit, I guess he was shot. 
Justice.—Why then, Bill, you must pay Jane the 
price of the pig, and two dollars damages, besides the ex- 
pense of court. 
Bill.—No, Sammy, no, ‘nation sink me if I do pay a cent 
of damages. I guess I must pay for the porker, but han 
me, Sammy, if ever I take a shoe from you in my life if 
you talk of damages. I calculate I'll get them cheaper at 
all events from John B. 
Justice.—Now, friend Jane, since Bill has confessed 
his mistake, you must Jet him pass this time free of da- 
mages. I guess Bill will treat. 
Bill.—Why, Sammy, I vow that’s clever. I'll treat, I 
swear I will; come over to Bill S———n’s tavern, and I 
calculate we’ll have some good sling (toddy) there, and fix 








be seen, however, at the distance of five minutes’ walk. 


to a subterraneous lake that supplies some of the cascades | our matters.” 
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LINES SUGGESTED BY THE APPROACHING LIVERPOOL FESTIVAL. 


WHAT IS A FESTIVAL? 
a 
What is a Festival, I pray, 
The mystery unfold, 
And to my ravished sight display 
“The purple and the gold ;” 
The glories of the glittering scene, 
The beauty and the pride; 
And lead me to the valley green 
That glads the desert wide. 
What is a Festival, now say, 
Ve fairy elves that tend 
Upon the courtly revel gay’, 
And from your eyries bend 
To watch, to animate, inspire, 
And decorate the scene, 
And wake the gently-breathing lyre 
To Mab, your sportive queen. 
What isa Festival ?—declare,— 
For, ah! in clime so rude 
Where riot misery and despair, 
But little understood 
Seeins aught so fair that speaks of bliss, 
And promise gives of joy; 
A banquet in the wilderness,— 
A winter's cloudless sky !— 
And such, in sooth, our Festival, 
A moment’s pause for grief; 
A sunbeam on a prison wall ;— 
A rainbow’s splendours, brief: 
A sweet oblivion, transient, given 
To agony, and care ;— 
A shadowing, as it were, of heaven, 
And angel spirits there! 
What is a Festival, I pray, 
its rites, and its design ?— 
Go, and the sacred Sisters, they 
Wil) paint its rites divine ! 
Go, and its godlike aim will tell 
The poor, the sick, and blind; 
Go, and yon child shall answer well 
For what it is designed, 
Iwi! tell thee, to dispel the night 
Of ignorance profound, 
And ope the gates of knowledge bright 
rhat Paradise surround, 
is this our festival of love 
In purity designed ; 
And, ah! the leaden bars remove 
That captive hold the mind! 
Ask what our festal’s glorious aim ?— 
And Charity replies; 
To heal the wounded, and the lame, 
To bush the widow's sighs ;— 
To give the orphan kindred,—friends,— 
Ihe wanderer a home; 
And sooth the maniac’s cry that rends 
Vhe heart like knell of doom ! 
And, Charity ! the triumph thine, 
lo thee due honour given, 
May this our Festival, divine, 
Be register'd in heaven !— 





And, now, bid high the organ swell, 
E’en to the realms above; 
While countless throbbing hearts shall tell 
Their gratitude and love ! 
Liverpool 





THE INCANTATION. 
———— 
“ Breaker of echoing shields, whose head is deepin shades; 
hear me from the darkness of Clora, O son of Colgach, hear !” 
‘* My foes are aroung me, Morni; their dark ships descend 
from their waves.” OSSIAN. 
At night’s dark noon, upon a barren heath, 
Where rose the gray, the silent mound of death— 
The warrior’s lonely cairn; in pensive mood, 
Unarmed, unhelmed, the noble Ivor stood: 
Invok’d by Runic rhymes of mighty power 
His father’s ghost must meet him in that hour: 
His airy form must from the yawning tomb 
Rise to pronounce the dark-brow’d hero’s doom, 
Who stood alone, beneath a scathed oak, 
And thus in low, but solemn accents spoke: 


“ Three times I’ve pac’d the temple's lonely round, 
And thrice three times have breath’d the mystic spell, 
That mystic spell, whose strange unholy sound 
Made demons tremble in the depths of hell. 
And now in midnight’s gloom, 
By the power of that mighty spell, 
I call thee from the tomb 
The fate of thy son to tell. 
Burst from the dark concealment of the grave, 
{ will not shrink—thou canst not fright the brave.” 


The thunder roll'd, the lightning’s blaze 
Illum'd the starless sky, 
But nought averted Ivor’s gaze, 
Or mov'd hia stedfast eye. 
He saw the gray tomb’s ponderous jaws unclose, 
And full before his sight a misty form arose. 
IIc rose mid the darkness of night, 
He bent o’er his desolate child; 
His eyes flash’d unearthly light, 
His looks and his accents were wild. 
At the sound of his voice hush’d and still was the storm, 
Whilst the blue vivid lightning gleam’d through his form. 


“ Rest, son of Helvor! rest in peace, 
The future seek not to inquire ; 

Let the dread enchantment cease, 
And ease the spirit of thy sire: 

Be the future joy or woe, 

Cease to ask, and let me go.” 


“‘Helvor, my father ! attend to my voice ! 
I have call’d, and J wid? be obey'd; 
Or never again shall thy spirit rejoice 
In the valour thy son hath display’d. 
To-morrow I rush to the steel-cover'd field— 
Shall I conquer in fight, or to Argantor yield? 
Again, by the spell of mighty power, 
1 ask my fate in the battle hour!” 


“* Son of Helvor! thou'rt obey’d; 
Son of Helvor! ere the shade 
Of ev'ning falls on Dargo’s wood 
The noblest Scandinavian blood 
That ever flow’d in fields of death 
Shall enrich the barren heath, 
And he the bravest chief of all, 
Helvor’s mighty son, must fall; 
His thread of life the Fates have spun, 
To-morrow comes—the work is done: 
In dust shall lie his haughty crest, 
Argantor’s steel shall pierce his breast, 
Gaunt wolves shall lap the crimson tide, 
Whilst hungry ravens hover near. 
Now, Ivor, art thou satisfied, 
Or is there more my son would hear ?” 





‘* My father ! thy words on my heart are imprese’d, 
I die, but the death-wound will be on my breast; 
No scar on my back shall dishonour my name, 
Or tinge the pale cheek of my mother with shame. 
My father! I thank thee, I haste to the fight, 
Though to-morrow I fail, I shall fall in my might; 
But many must groan on the blood-covered field 
Ere this arm to the arm of Argantor shall yield; 
Yes, many the fate of dark Ivor must share 
Ere his ghost to the halls of Valhalla repair. 
Dread spirit! return to the depths of the tomb, 
Those mansions of horror, of silence and gloom ; © 
Prepare an abode for the last of thy line, 
For to-morrow the hero’s gray mound must be mine.” 
e s s s @ es . * B 
oS s a e e s @ e 
And for ages the bards of the Northmen have told 
Of the actions of Ivor, the dauntless and bold; 
And warriors in wonder have wish'd, with a sigh, 
Like Ivor to live, and like Ivor to die. 
Liverpool P. M., Jun, 
Eee 
THE MARCH OF INTELECT. 
+ 
From this comic poem, from the pen of Mr. Moncrieff, 
we quote, as a specimen, the following dialogue between 
a lady, her grandson, and the conductor of an Omnibus: 
Says Mr. Fubbs to Billy Stubbs, 
Her grandson, “‘ By what rule 
Are these machines call’d Omnibus? 
You must have learnt at school.” 
« Why, grandma, omni stands for all 
And buss, you know, means kiss ; 
So, great or small, we must kiss all, 
The meaning not to miss.” 
‘«Psha, boy! you’re like uncle Tom, 
You're of the self-same rank ; 
Tell me where Omnibus comes from >” 
**Tt comes, Ma, from the Bank !” 
**Hey! here’s the guard, he jabbers French, 
Your larning now, boy, show; 
Put to the blush that giggling wench ! 
Come, Billy, parley woo! 
** Yuu've been brought up in mode polite.” 
“Lord, Ma, you're such a fool !” 
‘*In my young days, to read and write 
Was all we learnt at school. 
“But you've larnt Latin, French, and Greek, 
So speak to him, boy, do.” 
“Well, Ma! if Iin French must speak, 
Commong gy potty woo!” 
“ Monsieur ! Je ne vous comprends pas.” 
“« What does he say, boy ?—tell.” 
** Why, Ma! I ask’d him how he was, 
And he said, ‘ Pretty well.’” 
~ - ———= 
PERMANENT NIGHT ASYLUM FOR THE HOUvSE- 
LEss Poor.—We have contracted with an experienced 
and an ingenious gentleman to construct a fire-prvof ceil- 
ing to the first floor of the Night Asylum, so as to cut 
off all communication of flame from the first floor to the 
floors of the rooms above. It is intended by Mr. Motley to 
make a public experiment of the utility of his ingenious 
plan, in the yard of the Asylum, and we expect soon to 
announce the day of the fire-proof trial. 























METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


[From the Liverpool Courier.} 
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16th, Stormy during night. 
19th, Very stormy during night, 
2ist, Heavy rain during night. 
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e THE BOUQUET. 


“7 have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 


the head of about two hundred and fifty men on each 
side. The action which ensued was shorter and less 
| bloody than mighi have been expected. Young Bar- 


dacity was successful, and he was dismissed without 
trial. 
Still, however, Mure did not consider himself safe 


—====== ganie, with the rashness of headlong courage, and | so long as Dalrymple was within the realm of Scot. 





AUCHINDRANE, OR THE AYRSHIRE TRAGEDY. 


—— 

The following historical record of the events upon 
which Sir Walter Scott’s drama, of the above name, 
js founded, presents a black catalogue of crime, 
altogether unparalleled in the annals of any coun- 
try having the least pretensions to civilization :— 

John Muir, or Mure, of Auchindrane, the contri- 
yer and executor of the following cruelties, was a 
gentleman of an ancient family and good estate, in 
the west of Scotland, bold, ambitious, treacherous to 
the last degree, and utterly unconscientious—a 
Richard the Third, in priyate life, inaccessible alike 
to pity and remorse. His view was to raise the 

ower and extend the grandeur of his own family. 
his gentleman had married the daughter of Sir 
Thomas Kennedy, of Barganie, who was, excepting 
the Earl of Cassilis, the most important person in 
all Carrick, the district of Ayrshire which he inha- 
bited, and where the name of Kennedy held so great 
asway as to give rise to the popular rhyme, 
*Twixt Wigton and the town of Ayr, 
Portpatrick and the Cruives of Cree, 
No man need think for to bide there, 
Unless he court St. Kennedie. 

Now Mure of Auchindrane, who had promised 
himself high advancement by meansof his father-in- 
law, saw, with envy and resentment, that his iuflu- 
ence remained second and inferior to the House of 
Cassilis, chief of all the Kennedies. The earl was, 
indeed, a minor, but his authority was maintained, 
and his affairs well managed, by his uncle Sir Thos. 
Kennedy, of Cullayne, the brother to the deceased 
earl, and tutur and guardian to the present. This 
worthy gentleman supported his nephew’s dignity 
and the credit of the house so effectually, that Bar- 
ganie’s consequence was much thrown into the shade, 
and the ambitious Auchindrane, his son-in-law, saw 
no better remedy than to remove so formidable a 
rival as Cullayne by violent means. 

For this purpose, in the year of God, 1597, he came 
with a party of followers to the town of Maybole, 
(where Sir Thomas Kennedy, of Cullayne, resided,) 
and lay in ambush in an orchard, through which be 
knew that his destined victim was to pass, in re- 
tuning homewards from a house where he was 
engaged to sup. Sir Thomas Kennedy came alone 
and unattended, when he was suddenly seized and 
fred upon by Auchindrane and his accomplices, who, 
having massed their aim, drew their swords and 
rushed upon him to slay him. But the party thus 
usailed at disadvantage, had the good fortune to 
hide himself for that time in a ruinous house, where 
he lay concealed till the inhabitants of the place 
tame to his assistance. 

Sir Thomas Kennedy prosecuted Mure for this 
assault, who, finding himself in danger from the 
lw, made a sort of apology and agreement with the 








| Auchindrane, fired by deadly enmity to the house of 
Cassilis, made a precipitate attack on the earl, whose 
'men were strongly posted and under cover. ‘They 
| were received by a heavy fire. Barganie was slain. 
|Mure, of Auchindrane, severely wounded in the 
| thigh, became unable to sit his horse, and the leaders 
thus slain or disabled, their party drew off without 
continuing the action. It must be particularly ob- 
| served, that Sir ''homas Kennedy remained neuter 
in this quarrel, considering his connexion with Au- 
chindrane as too intimate to be broken even by his 
desire to assist his nephew. 

For this temperate and honourable conduct he 
met a vile reward; for Auchindrane, in resentment 
of the loss of his relative, Barganie, and the down- 
fal of his ambitious hopes, continued his practices 
against the life of Sir Thomas of Cullayne, and 
chance favoured his wicked purpose. 

The Knight of Cullayne, finding himself obliged 
to go to Edinburgh on a particular day, sent a mes- 
sage by a servant to Mure, in which he told him, in 
the most unsuspecting confidence, the purpose of his 
journey, and named the road which he proposed to 
take, inviting Mure to meet him at Duppill, to the 
west of the town of Ayr, a place appointed for the 
purpose of giving him any commissions which he 
might have for Edinburgh, and assuring his treach- 
erous ally he would attend to any business which he 
might have in the Scottish metropolis as anxiously 
as to hisown. Sir Thomas Kennedy’s message was 
carried to the town of Maybole, where his messen- 
ger, for some trivial reason, had the import eom- 
mitted to writing, by a schoolmaster in that town, 
and despatched it to its destination by means of a 
poor student, named Dalrymple, instead of carrying 
it to the house of Auchindrane in person. 

This suggested to Mure a diabolical plot. Having 
thus received tidings of Sir ‘Thomas Kennedy’s mo- 
tions, he conceived the infernal purpose of having 
the confiding friend who sent the information, way- 
laid and wurdered at the place appointed to meet 
with him, not only in friendship, but for the purpose 
of rendering him service. He dismissed the messen- 
ger, Dalrymple, cautioning the lad to carry back the 
letter to Maybole, and to say that he had not found 
him, Auchindrane, in his house. Having taken this 
precaution, he proceeded to instigate the brother of 
the slain Gilbert, of Barganie, Thomas Kennedy, of 
Drumurghie, by name, and Walter Mure, of Clon- 
caird, a kinsman of his own, to take this opportunity 
of revenging Barganie’s death. ‘The fiery young 
| men were easily induced to undertake the crime. 





They waylaid the unsuspecting Sir Thomas of Cul. 
layne at the place appointed to meet the traitor 
' Auchiadrane, and the murderers having in company 
five or six servants well mounted and armed, as 
| saultedandcruelly murdered him with many wounds. 
| ’ The revenge due for his unele’s murder was keenly 
pursued by the Earl of Cassilis. As the murderers 


lord of Cullayne, to whose daughter he united his/| fled from trial, they were declared outlaws ; which 
dest son, in testimony of the closest friendship in| doom being pronounced by three blasts of a horn, 
future, This agreement was sincere on the part of| was called, “ being put to the horn, and declared 
Kennedy, who, after it had been entered into, showed | the King’s rebel.” Mure of Auchindrane was 
himself Auchindrane’s friend and assistant on all | strongly suspected of having been the instigator of 
vcasions. But it was most false and treacherous |the crime. But he conceived there could be no evi- 
that of Mure, who continued to nourish the pur-| dence to prove his guilt if he could keep the boy 
pose of murdering his new friend and ally on the! Dalrymple out of the way, who delivered the letter 
first opportunity. which made him acquainted with Cullayne’s jour- 

Auchindrane’s first attempt to effect this, was by | ney, and the place at which he meant to halt. Mure 
neans of the young Gilbert Kennedy, of Barganie, | brought Dalrymple to his house, but the youth tiring 
for old Barganie, Auchindrane’s father-in-law, was | of this confinement, Mure sent him to reside with a 
tad,) whom he persuaded to brave Cassilis, as one | friend, Montgomery of Skelmorley, who maintained 
tho usurped an undue influence over the rest of the | him under a borrowed name, amid the desert regions 
ume. Accordingly, this hot-headed youth, at the | of the then almost savage island of Arran. Being 
‘stigation of Auchindrane, rode past the gate of | confident in the absence of this material witness, 
the Earl of Cassilis without waiting on his chief, or | Auchindrane, instead of flying, like his agents, Dru- 
ending him any message of civility, This led to) murghie and Cloncaird, presented himself boldly at 
uutual defiance, being regarded by the earl, accord-| the bar, demanded a fair trial, and offered his person 
gto the ideas of the time, as a personal insult.| in combat to the death against any of Lord Cassilis’s 

th parties took the field, with their fcllowers, at friends who might impugn his innocence. This au- 















land ; and the danger grew more pressing, when he 
learned that the lad had become impatient of the 
restraint which he sustained in the island of Arran, 
and returned to some of his friends in Ayrshire. 
Mure no sooner heard of this than he again obtained 
possession of the boy’s person, anda second time 
concealed him in Auchindrane, until he found an 
opportunity to transport him to the Low Countries, 
where he contrived to have him enlisted in Buc- 
cleuch’s regiment; trusting, doubtless, that some 
one of the numerous chances of war might destroy 
the poor young man whose life was so dangerous to 
him. 

But after five or six years’ uncertain safety, bought 
at the expense of so much violence and cunning, 
Auchindrane’s fears were exasperated into frenzy, 
when he found this dangerous witness, having es- 
caped from all the perils of climate and battle, had 
left, or been discharged from, the Legion of Bor 
derers, and had again accomplished his return to 
Ayrshire. ‘There is ground to suspect that Dal- 
rymple knew the nature of the hold which he pos- 
sessed over Auchindrane, and was desirous of extort- 
ing from his fears some better provision than he had 
found either in Arran or the Netherlands, But if 
so, it was a fatal experiment to tamper with the 
fears of such a man as Auchindrane, who determined 
to rid himself effectually of this unhappy young 
man. 

Mure now lodged him in a house of his own, 
called Chapeldonan, tenanted by a vassal and con 
nexion of his, called James Bannatyne, ‘This man 
he commissioned to meet him at ten o’clock at 
night, on the sea-sands, near Girvan, and bring with 
him the unfortunate Dalrymple, the object of his 
fear and dread. The victim seems to have come 
with Bannatyne without the least suspicion. When 
Bannatyne and Dalrymple came to the appointed 
spot, Auchindrane met them, accompanied by his 
eldest son, James. Old Auchindrane having taken 
Bannatyne aside, imparted his bloody purpose of 
ridding himself of Dalrymple for ever, by murdering 
him on the spot. His own life and honour were, he 
said, endangered by the manner in which this incon- 
venient witness repeatedly thrust himself back into 
Ayrshire, and nothing could secure his safety but 
taking the lad’s life, in which action he requested 
James Bannatyne’s assistance. Bannatyne felt some 
compunction, and remonstrated against the cruel 
expedient, saying, it would be better to transport 
Dalrymple to Ireland, and take precautions against 
his return. While old Auchindrane seemed disposed 
to listen to this proposal, his son concluded that the 
time was come for accomplishing the purpose of 
their meeting, and without waiting the termination 
of his father’s conference with Bannatyne, he rushed 
suddenly on Dalrymple, beat him to the ground, 
and kneeling down upon him, with his father’s 
assistance, accomplished the crime, by strangling 
the unhappy object of their fear and jealousy. Ban- 
natyne, the witness, and partly the accomplice, of 
the murder, assisted them in their attempt to make 
a hole in the sand with a spade which they had 
brought on purpose, in order to conceal the dead 
body. But as the tide was coming in, the hole 
which they made filled with water before they could 
get the body buried; and the ground scemed, to 
their terrified consciences, to refuse to be accessory 
to concealing their crime. Despairing of hiding 
the corpse in the manner they proposed, the mur- 
derers carried it out into the sea as deep as they 
dared wade, and there abandoned it to the billows, 
trusting that a wind, which was blowing off the 
shore, would drive these remains of their crime out 
to sea, where they would never more be heard of. 
But the sea, as well as the land, seemed unwilling 
to conceal their cruelty. After floating fer some 
hours, or days, the dead body was, by the wind and 





tide, again driven on shore, near the very spot where 
the murder had been committed, 
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This attracted gencral attention; and when the | only.served to show that such examinations are as 
corpse was known to be that of the same William | useless as they are cruel. 


Dalrymple whom Auchindrane had so often spirited 
out of the country, or concealed when he was in it, 
a strong and general suspicion arose that this young 
person had met with foul play from the bold bad 
man, who had shown himse!f so much interested in 
his absence. It was always said, or supposed, that 
the dead body had bled at the approach of a grand- 
child of Mure of Auchindrane; a girl who, from 
curiosity, had come to look at a sight which others 
crowded to see. The bleeding of a murdered corpse 
at the touch of a murderer was a thing at that time 
so much believed, that it was admitted as a proof of 
guilt; but I know no case, save that of Auchindrane, 
in which the phenomenon was supposed to be ex- 
tended to the approach of the innocent kindred ; 
nor do I think that the fact itself, though mentioned 
by ancient lawyers, was ever admitted to proof in 
the proceedings against Auchindrane. 

It is certain, however, that Auchindrane found 
himself so much the object of suspicion from this 
new crime, that he resolved to fly from justice, and 
suffer himself to be declared a rebel and an outlaw 
rather than face a trial. 

Accordingly, Mare sought to provide himself with 
some ostensible cause for avoiding law, with which 
the feelings of his kindred and friends might sym. 
pathize ; and none occurred to him so natural as an 
assault upon some friend and adherent of the Karl of 
Cassilis. Should he kill such a one, it would be 
indeed an unlawful action, but so far from being 
infamous, would be accounted the natural conse- 
quence of the avowed quarrel between the families. 
With this purpose, Mure, with the assistance of a 
relative, of whom he seems always to have had some 
ready to execute his worst purposes, beset Hugh 
Kennedy, of Garrichorne, a follewer of the Earl, 
against whom they had especial ill-will, fired their 
pistols at him, and used other means to put him to 
death. But Garrichorne, a stout-hearted man, and 
well armed, defended himself in a very diffcrent 
manner from the unfortunate Knight of Cullayne, 
and beat off the assailants, wounding young Auchin- 
drane in the right hand, so that he well nigh lost 
the use of it. 

But though Auchindrane’s purpose did not en- 
tirely succeed, he availed himself of it to circulate 
a report, that if he could obtain a pardon for firing 
upon his feudal enemy with pistols, weapons de- 
‘tared unlawful by act of Parliament, he would wil- 
lingly stand his trial for the death of Dalrymple, re- 
speeting which he protested his total innocence. The 
king, however, was decidedly of opinion that the 
Mures, both father and son, were alike guilty of 
both crimes, and used intercession with the Earl of 
Abercorn, as a person of power in these western 
counties, as well as in Ireland, to arrest and trans- 
mit them prisoners to Edinburgh. In consequence 
of the Karl’s exertions, old Auchindrane was made 
prisoner, and lodged in the 'Tolbooth of Edinburgh. 

Young Auchindrane no sooner heard that his 
father was in custody, than he became as apprehen- 
sive of Bannatyne, the accomplice in Dalrymple’s 
murder, telling tales, as ever his father had been of 
Dalrymple. He therefore hastened to him, and 
prevailed on him to pass over for a while to the 
ucighbouring coast of Ireland, finding him money 
and means to accomplish the voyage, and engaging 
in the meantime to take care of his affairs in Scot- 
land. Seeure,as they thought, in this precaution, 
iid Auchindrane persisted in his innocence, and his 

m found security to stand his trial. Both appeared 
with the same confidence at the day appointed. The 
trial was, however, postponed, and Mure the elder 
was dismissed, under high security to return when 
called for. 

But King James being convinced of the guilt of 
ithe accused, ordered young Auchindrane, instead of 
being sent to trial, to be examined under the force 
of torture, in order to compel him to tell whatever 
he knew of the things charged against him. He 
was accordingly severely tortured; but the result 





Young Auchindrane, a strong and determined ruf- 
fian, endured the torture with the utmost firmness, 
and by the constant audacity with which, in spite 
of the intolerable pain, he continued to assert his 
innocence, he spread so favourable an opinion of his 
case, that the detaining him in prison, instead of 
bringing him to open trial, was censured as severe 
and oppressive. James, however, remained firmly 
persuaded of his guilt, and by an exertion of autho- 
rity = inconsistent.with our present laws, com- 
manded young Auchindrane to be still detained in 
close custody till further light could be thrown on 
these dark proceedings. 

In the meanwhile old Auchindrane being, as we 
have seen, at liberty on pledges, skulked alout in 
the west, feeling how little security he had gained 
by Dalrymple’s murder, and that he had placed him- 
self by that crime in the power of Bannatyne, whose 
evidence concerning the death of Dalrymple could 
not be Jess fatal than what Dalrymple might have 
told concerning Auchindrane’s accession to the con- 
spiracy against Sir Thomas Kennedy, of Cullayne. 
But though the event had shown the error of his 
wicke ! policy, Auchindrane could think of no better 
mode in this case than that which had failed in rela- 
tion to Dalrymple. When any man’s life became 
inconsistent with his own safety, no idea seems to 
have occurred to this inveterate ruffian, save to murder 
the person by whom he might himself be in any way 
endangered. Bannatyne, knowing with what sort of 
men he had to deal, kept on his guard, and, by this 
caution, disconcerted more than one attempt to take 
his life. At length Bannatyne, tiring of this state 
of insecurity, and in despair of escaping such re- 
peated ed and also feeling remorse for the crime 
to which he had been accessory, resolved rather to 
submit himself to the severity of the law, than re- 
main the object of the principal criminal’s practices. 
He surrendered himself to the Earl of Abercorn, 
and was transported to Edinburgh, where he con- 
fessed before the King and Council all the particulars 
of the murder of Dalrymple, and the attempt to 
hide his body by committing it to the sea. 

When Bannatyne was confronted with the two 
Mures before the Privy Council, they denied with 
vehemence every part of the evidence he had given, 
and aflirmed that the witness had been bribed to de- 
stroy them by a false tale. Banna'yne’s behaviour 
seemed sincere and simple, that of Auchindrane 
more resolute and crafty. The wretched accomplice 
fell upon his knees, invoking God to witness that all 
the land in Scotland could not have bribed him to 
bring a false accusation against a master whom he 
had served, loved, and followed in so many dangers, 
and calling upon Auchindrane to honour God by con. 
fessing the crime he had committed. Mure the 
elder, on the other hand, boldly replied, that he 
hoped God would not so far forsake him as to permit 
him to confess a crime of which he was innocent, 
and exhorted Bannatyne in his turn to confess the 
practices by which he had been induced to devise 
such falsehoods against him. 

The two Mures, father and son, were, therefore, 
put upon their solemn trial, along with Bannatyne, 
in 1611, and, after a great deal of evidence had been 
brought in support of Bannatyne’s confession, all 
three were found guilty. The elder Auchindrane 
was convicted of counselling and directing the mur- 
der of Sir Thomas Kennedy, of Cullayne, and also 
of the actual murder of the lad Dalrymple. Ban- 
natyne and the younger Mure were found guilty of 
the latter crime, and all three were sentenced to be 
beheaded. Bannatyne, however, the accomplice, 
received the King’s pardon, in consequence of his 
voluntary surrender and confession. The two Mures 
were both executed. The younger was affected by 
the remonstrances of the clergy who attended him, 
and he confessed the guilt of which he was accused. 
The father also was at length brought to avow the 
fact, but in other respects died as impenitent as he 
had lived; and so ended this dark and extraordinary 
tragedy. 
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AN INGENUOUS YOUTH. 
The following modest and highly interesting cats, 
logue of the virtues, accomplishments, and dssasters of a 
young gentleman, 18 years and 100 hours old, is a literal 
copy of an advertisement which appeared in the Time, 
newspaper of last week, omitting the references, which 
would subject us to the advertisement duty. ** That same 
Mediterranean” has much to answer for, in reducing 5 
promising a youth to such a dilemma; the pranks it played 
on ** Eneas and his followers” were nothing to it. 
_ ‘* A youth, who has completed his eighteenth year with. 
in one hundred hours of his writing this advertisement 
wishing to make head against the res angusta domi, hereby 
tenders his capacities to any honourable patronage which 
the chapter of accidents may raise up in his behoof. Born 
to better hopes, his bringing up has not been wholly neg. 
lected, and he would fain apply some of the little items of 
his unpretending culture towards honest advancement ina 
life which even his short experience has proved to be not 
altogether unchequered—the mind's eye irresistibly glane. 
ing at an example which recent events have revived and 
made too memorable to be overlooked by such a votary to 
fortune as the advertiser, to wit, the august example of 
King Philip the First, who when, in ‘¢ the turns of chance 
below,”’ even his star was dimmed, did not disdain to ex. 
tract independent maintenance from knowledge which in 
his early days he had learnt as mere ornament. This 
young adventurer, however, deprecates the excitement of 
expectations in which he may, upon trial, be found want. 
ing. Far from aiming, like the variously accomplished 
Duke of Orleans, at geometry or the sublimer sciences, 
the humble advertiser ventures to hope that his tolerable, 
hourly improving, fluency in French, Italian, and in mo. 
dern Greek, (the latter language now become of increased 
English interest from the increase of English colonization 
in the Mediterranean,) would enable him to give lessons 
and materially conduce to perfect pupils in each of those 
branches, at most moderate remunerations. That same 
Mediterranean has been the sad cause of this anxious ad. 
vertisement. Near 1,900 years after the Prince of Latian 
Poets wrote his description of the storm which, all but, 
ingulphed Eneas and his followers—that description which 
from Homer to Shakspeare, from Shakspeare to the present 
hour, the universe of poetry has never equalled—even in 
that very part of that very sea, a sudden springing upol 
that wind, which, though the desire and delight of north. 
ern regions, is proverbial for storms, (creber procellis Afri- 
cus,) not confined to illustrating the poet’s text in abruptly 
shrouding a shipful of ‘* noble creatures”? from the sight 
of the clouds, from the face of heaven and light of the day, 
not confined to a presentment of instant death to all on 
shipboard, but in rending reality depriving every soulo 
clouds, of light and life, by sinking the whole in the fe 
ocean, without a single survivor—the advertiser's deat 
father (an English functionary in the Ionian Islands 
being one of the sufferers—leaving his son a burden, whei 
he would be an alleviator, to the most affectionate ol 
mothers. A staiement of other capabilities, penmanship 
arithmetic, &c., is forborn, because they may be implied. 
Indeed, friends, too partial no doubt, imagine that to an 
mission, especially southward, the advertiser might be 
not ineligible appendage. At all events he thus adven 
tures his speculation, trusting its result to ** the catere 
for the sparrow.” 





BATTLE OF CRECY. 

The battle of Crecy, which is still memorable after th 
lapse of ages, was fought on Saturday, the 26th of August 
1346. Edward posted his main body on the ascent of th 
rising ground, under his heroic son, then a stripling of fi 
teen years of age. A separate body covered the Prince 
left; the king was at the head of the reserve, which occu 
pied the bridge. He superintended in person the refresh 
ment and repose. Philip arrived on the ground befo 
noon, atter a long march from Abbeville, and in spite ¢ 
the counsel of his weary veterans, attacked the enemy wit 
an army wearied and confused by their disorderly advance 
The Genoese archers, fatigued by their heavy crossb0 
in a sultry and tempestuous march, rushed forward 
loud cries, to attack the English bowmen, who were 
strength of Edward’s army. These last stood still ; eve 
on the second charge ** they stirred not a foot.” Whe 
they got within shot of their foes they let fly their arto 
so thickly that they came like snow. The Genoese fied 
and some of the heavy-armed troops were involved in thet 
confusion. John, of Luzemburgh, King of Bohemia, ¥! 
commanded Philip’s main body, though nearly blind 
commanded his followers to bring him into the hottest p 
of the battle, and used his sword so valiantly that messen 
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death; but he ended his life in prison. 
Edward IV. is attributed to irregularities. 
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gers were sent to solicit aid from the King to his son. ‘* [s | 
dead ?”? said Edward. ‘* No, Sir,’ replied the | 


** Return to those | and charitable man. 


son 

Knight s ** but he is hardly matched.” 
who sent you,” said the King, ** and say that they send no | 
more to me while my son is alive. Let them suffer him 
towin his spurs; for if God be pleased, I wili this journey 
(day) be his.” pie j 

John of Luzemburgh, who disdained quarter, was slain 
by the younger hero, who thence assumed the motto of 
Ich dien—1 serve. The rout, as often happened in tha: 
age, became universal. The vast disproportion of loss | 
showed a panic which dissolves an army, and marked the | 
unsparing vengeance of the pursuit. Three knights only | 
are said to have fallen among the English army. On the | 
French side the Kings of Majorca and Bohemia, the Duke 
of Lorrain, the Count d’Alencon, brother to Philip, with 
1,200 knights, 1,500 gentlemen, 4,000 men at arms, and 
30,000 infantry are said to have perished in this tremen- 
dous defeat—Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. Vol. 
VIII. ; being the First Volume of Sir James Muack- 
intosh’s History of England. 


DEATHS OF ALL THE KINGS OF ENGLAND SINCE THE 
CONQUEST. 

William the Conqueror grew enormously fat before he 
died. If we remember rightly, his death was supposed to 
be hastened by it, and by the natural violence ef his pas- 
sions, Which it exasperated. William Rufus died the death 
of the poor stags which he hunted. Henry I. fell a victim 
toa surfeit of lampreys. He had the reputation of being 
avery Wise prince ; yet we see he was given to the com- 
monest of all follies—excess in eating. Stephen died of 
the Iliac passion, together with a distemper to which he 
had been long subject. Henry II. is understood to have 
died of a broken heart, occasioned by the discord and un- 
dutifulness of his children. Richard Coeur de Lion died 





thehand of an archer. John died of bad health and cha- 
grin, brought suddenly to a crisis by vexatious obstacles 
during a march. We forget the death-bed of Henry III., 
the most insignificant of our princes. Edward I. died on 
Burgh Marsh, Cumberland, on his road to Scotland, of na- 
tural sickness. Kdward IT. was barbarously murdered by 
tuffians, supposed to be employed by his own mother and 
her paramour, Mortimer. Edward UII. expired in a state 
of dotage. Richard II. is supposed to have been starved 
todeath. Henry IV. died of fits caused of uneasiness. 
Henry V. of a painful affliction, prematurely. It is not 
known whether Henry VI. died a natural or a violent 
The death of 
Edward V. 
perished in the Towers; it is ——- by means of his 
uncle Richard. Richard III.-was slain in Bosworth Field. 
Henry VII. wasted away in‘a decline, as befitted a miser. 
Henry VIII. died of fat and fury... Edward VI. of a con- 
sumption. Mary ofa broken heart. Elizabeth, not with- 
out suspicion, of the same disease, caused by the death of 
Essex. She'lay upon cushivns on the floor, refusing to go 
tobed 3 and for a long time would not speak. James I. 
ofa burly, bad state of body, flustered with a habit of 
drinking, and it is thought with uneasiness about affairs. 
harles I. was beheaded. Charles II. was cut off by apo- 
plexy. James II. died in exile, probably of repeated dis- 
intments at not being able to regain his kingdom. 
illiam III. of a consumptive habit of body, shattered by 
tfall from his horse. Anne of a dropsy, brought c~ by 
inattachment to cordials. The immediate family of »«r 
father Clarendon, like himself, were all of a gross havit 
life. George I. of a paralytic attack. George IT. sud- 
denly, of a rupture in the heart. George III. of a com- 
ication of afflictions. George I V.‘of a dropsy. 





THE DERIVATION OF WORDS. 

A history of words that have been brought into general 
We in modern times, might be rendered an amusing work. 
The term ** Quiz,” for instance, was first introduced 
thout 40 years ago, by being, in consequence of a wager, 
thaiked in the-course of one night, on the shop-shutters, 
in most of the principal streets of the metropolis. The 
word ** Convalescence,”’ was first brought into general 

on the reeovery of the late King, in 1789, and fora 
ort time puzzled a great number of people. It is only 
litle more than 80 years since the term ‘* Ultimatum,” 

1 diplomacy, came into use ; and the word ‘* Protocol,” 

of still more modern introduction. Other words have, 

the course of a similar period, sunk in estimation ; and 
¢ fashion of pronunciation has, in many instances, mar- 
tellously changed. 


A Humane and Charitable Man.—A_ London paper, 
Mrecording the proceedings of a commission of lunacy 








gainst a Mr. Brand, who is described to be a person pos- 
itssed of very considerable property, sums up the whole | 


with the following outré definition of a most humane 
and charitable man :"—** Mr. Brand is a most humane 
He scarcely ever goes trom home, 
and his time is principally occupied in smoking cigars and 
drinking lemonade.” 





NATURAL NIstTory. 


“ vHE SILKWORM. 

In ancient times, the manufacture of silk was confined 
to the East Indies and China, where the insects that pro- 
duce it are indigenous. It was thence brought to Kuiope 
in small quantities, and, in early times, sold at so extra- 








| vagant a price, that it was deemed too expensive even for 


royalty. Tle Emperor Aurelian assigned the expense as 
a reason for refusing his Empress a robe of silk; and our 
own James I, before his accession to the crown of Eng- 
land, had to borrow of the Earl of Mar a pair of silk 
stockings to appear in before the English Ambassador ; 
a circumstance which probably led him to promote the 
cultivation of silk in England. The Roman authors were 
altogether ignorant of its origin,—some supposing it to be 
grown on trees, as hair grows on animals,—others that it 
was produced by a shell-fish similar to the muscle, which 
1s known to throw out threads for the purpose of attaching 
itself to rocks,—-others that it was the entrails of a sort of 
spider which was fed for four years wih paste, and then 
with the leaves of the green willow tillit burst with fat,—and 
others that it was the produce of a worm which built nests 
of clay and collected wax. The‘insect was at length spread 
into Persia; and eggs were afterwards, at the instance of 
the Emperor Justinian, concealed in hollow canes by two 
monks, and conveyed to the Isle of Cos. This Emperor, 
in the sixth century, caused them to be introduced into 
Constantinople, and made an object of public utility. 
They were thence successively cultivated in Greece, 10 
Arabia, in Spain, in Italy, in France, and in all places 
where any hope could be indulged of their succeeding. In 
America the culture of the silkworm was introduced into 
Virginia in the time of James 1, who himself composed a 
book of instructions on the subject, and caused mulberry 
trees and silkworms’ eggs to be sent to the colony. In 
Georgia, also, lands were granted on condition of planting 
one hundred white mulberry trees on every ten acres of 
cleared land. The growth of the silkworm has also been 
tried, but with no great success, in this country. Wvelyn 
computed that one mulberry tree would feed as many 
silkworms annually as would produce seven pounds of silk. 
‘6 According to that estimate,” says Barham, **the two 
thousand trees already planted in Chealsea Park (which 
take up one-third of it) will make 14,000Ib. weight of 
silk ; to be commonly worth but twenty shillings a pound, 
those trees must make £14,000 per annum.” During the 
last century, some French refugees in the south of Ireland 
made considerable plantations of the mulberry, and had 
begun the cultivation of silk with every appearance of suc- 
cess; but since their removal the trees have been cut down. 
In the vicinity of London, also, a considerable plantation 
of mulberry trees were purchased by the British, Irish, 
and Colonial Silk Company, in 1825; but we have not 
learned whether this Company have any active measures 
now in operation. The manufacture of silk was intro- 
duced into this country in 1718, at Derby, by Mr. John 
Lombe, who travelled in Italy to obtain the requisite in- 
formation ; but so jealous were the Italiaas of this, that, 
according to some statements, which have obtained belief, 
he fell a victim to their revenge, having been poisoned at 
the carly age of twenty-nine.—Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge. 


WONDERFUL STRENGTH OF INSECTS. 

The employ of the Dor. Beetle is to mine holes in the 
soil, remove the earth, and secrete the nuisances and in- 
cumbrances that may be found upon the surface; and 
thts no weak animal could accomplish, but the strength of 
this bectle almost exceeds credibility. It has little power 
asa draught animal, but his business is to heave up the 
earth, entombing matters, and his muscular means ap- 
pear to be situated in his legs, the upper joint of which is 
very large and firm. Having repeatedly placed one of 
these creatures, weighing 15 grains, under a weight equal 
to 4796 grains, sufficient, it would be considered, to crush 
its body, 319 times its own weight! it heaved it up and 
withdrew, and the same pressure being placed on its leg, 
was immediately disengaged by the powers of the other. 
Man effects his objects oy the reasoniugs of his mind, 
mechanica! agencies, or the strength of others; had he 
depended upon mere animal power to accomplish his 
wishes, in order to equal the means of a common beetle, 
he must have raised his body from an,incuinbent pressure 
of perhaps twenty tons. Our glow-worm requires all its 





earthy soil, where it passes its inanimate hours: before 
the spring arrives, all these passages by which it entered 
would probably be closed by the decomposition of the one 
or mouldering of the other, through the agency of frosts 
and rains; and it is thus probably endowed with strength 
and the faculty of contracting and flattening its body, in 
order that it may remove the werghts, or squeeze through 
the impediments that check the return to light and warmth, 
and the accomplishment of the purport of its being. These 
are but lowly things to converse upon, creatures fashioned 
beneath in the earth; yet, hallowed by there Creator's 
hand, they manifest his omniscience, and we cannot but 
revere his wisdom and goodness.-—Journal of a Naturalist. 
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LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 

To T. Cook, Blackheath Road, Kent, lieutenant in the 
Royal Navy, tor certain improvements in the construction 
and fitting up of boats of various descriptions.—24th of 
April.—2 months. 

To J. Wilks, Blue Anchor, Bermondsey, Surrey, en- 
gineer, millwright, and machinist, (one of the co-partners 
in the firm of Bryan Donkin and Co. of the same place, 
engineers, millwrights, and machinists,) for an improve- 
ment in a part or parts of the apparatus for making paper 
by machinery.—28th of April.—6 months. 

To T. Petherick, Penfullick, in the parish of Tywar- 
dreath, Cornwall, mine-agent, for machinery for separat- 
ing copper, lead, and other ores from earthy and other 
substances with which they are and may be mixed, and 
which is more particularly intended to supersede the ope- 
ration now practised or used for that purpose, commonly 
called Jigging —28th of April.—6 months. 

To J. Walker, Weymouth-street, Middlesex, Esq. for 
an improved cock for fluids.—4ih of May. 

To H. KR. S. Devenoge, Little Stanhope-street, May 
Fair, Middlesex, gentleman, for certain improvements in 
machinery for making bricks. Communicated by a fo- 
reigner.—8th of May.—2 months. 

To M. Bush, Dalnonarch, Print Field, near Bonhill 
by Dumbarton, North Britain, calico-printer, for certain 
improvements in machinery or apparatus for printing 
calicoes and other fabrics. —24th of May.—6 months. 

To J. H. Bass, Hatton Garden, Middlesex, gentleman, 
for certain improvements in machinery for cutting corks 
and bungs.—3d of June.—6 months. 

To J. Levers, New Radford Works, near the town of 
Nottingham, lace machine maker, for certain improve- 
ments in machinery for ‘making lace, commonly called 
bobbin-net.—8th of June.—6 months. 

To G. V. Palmer, parish of St. Peter, Worcester, artist, 
for a machine to cut and excavate earth.—8sth of June.— 
6 months. 

To W. 'T. Haycraft, of the Circus, Greenwich, doctor 
of medicine, for certain improvements in steam-engines. 
—1lith of June—6 months. 

To T. Brunton, Commercial Road, Limehouse, Middle- 
sex, merchant, and T.J. Fuller, of the same, civil engineer, 
for an improved mechanical power, applicable to machinery 
of different descriptions. —19th of June.—6 months 

To R. Hicks, Conduit-street, in the parish of St. George, 
Hanover-square, surgeon, for an economical apparatus or 
machine to be applied in the process of baking, for the 
purpose of saving waterials.—29th of June.—6 months. 

To EK. Turner, Gowerestreet, Middlesex, doctor of me- 
dicine, and W. Shand, of the Burn, in Kincairdineshire, 
Esq. for a new method of purifying and whitening sugar 
or other saccharine matter.—29th of June.—6 months. 

‘To M. Poole, Linculn’s Jnn, gentleman, for certain 
improvements in the apparatus used for certain processes 
of extracting molasses or syrup from sugar. Communicated 
by a foreigner. 29th of June.—6 months. 

To S. Parker, Argyle-strect, Oxtord-street, bronzist, 
for certain improvements in producing the mechanical 
power from chemical agents. Partly communicated by a 
forcigner.— 29th of June.—6 months. 

To S. Parker, Argyle-street, Oxford-street, bronzist, 
for an improved Jamp.—Partly communicated by a fo- 
reigner.—29th of June.—6 months. 

To R. Roberts, Manchester, civil engineer, for a certain 
improvement in spinning cotton or other fibrous substances 

—lst of July.—6 months. 

To J. H. Clive, Chell House, Staffordshire, Mey. for 
certain improvements in the construction of and machinery 
for locomotive ploughs, harrows, and other machines and 
carriages.—1st of July.—6 months. 

To J. H. Sadler, Praed-street, Paddington, engineer, 
for certain improvements in looms.— 1st of July.—6 months. 
To M. Uzielli, Clifton-street, Finsbury-square, gentle. 
man, for improvements in the preparation of certain me- 
tallic substances, and the application thereof to the sheath- 
ing of ships and other purposes.—Communicated by a 











faculties, retiring in autumn into the crevices of a stony or 


foreigner.—6th of July.—6 months. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





— — 
DIVINITY, MEDICINE, AND LAW. 
a 

“«Men are fond of certain tenets upon no other evidence 
than respect and custom, and they must maintain them, or 
all is gone, though they have never examined the ground 


they stand on, nor have ever make them out to themselves, 
or can make them out to others.”—Lockg. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—I must trouble you once more upon a subject 
which, perhaps, ere now, you may have thought should 

have been brought to a conclusion. 

In the first place, then, I should not like to be degraded 
with the name of libeller, which W. has cast in my teeth. 
My conduct, I hope, throughout this affair has been any- 
thing but that of a libeller; and the only defence that I 
shall attempt to make, as respects this accusation, will be 
to say that truth is no libel, and, until W’. has proved what 
I have advanced false, I shall consider myself perfectly 
innocent from such a charge. 

WW. calls me a liar ; (how honourable is such a word in 
the mouth of the accuser!) as I partly promised to thank 
him for this truly plain and beautiful epithet, of course I 
must, and now do, thank him for it, but I will add, that 
if I have said any thing wrong, I can never make it right 
by commenting upon it, and that if I have said any thing: 
right, it must,-and will remain so without any further 
illustration, in despite of the voice of calumny. 

Again, W. says that I must have thought myself a fool 
or I could never have drawn such an inference from aught 
he had said. What! if a man calls ine foolish have I not 
cause to suspect and despise his ing? But waving 
this altogether, I appeal to you, Sir, or any other person 
acquainted with the human understanding, whether there 
could be a greater phenomenon in the science of meta- 
physics than for a person, of what rank soever, to believe 

himself afool. 1 am fully aware that W. made this ob- 





servation by way of irony, but he should have remem- | \ 


bered that it appears somewhat ridiculous to speak, even 
in this manner, in express opposition to known facts, and 
acknowleged truths. 

iV. intimates that I have made a false quotation from 
the Encyclopedia Britannica; thereby again making me 
**a liar” or something worse. JW. should not, however, 
suspect that am guilty without first examining whether I 
am so ornot. The Encyclop@dia Britannica is open to the 
public, and not to me alone. Any person, who will give 
himself the trouble, may easily ascertain the truth of my 
definition of theory by opening the above work at that 
word. 

I tancy 17. must be fond of laughing, since he mentions 
laughter so often, and I do not blame him, although I 
have read somewhere in Goldsmith's Deserted Village, 
that the open laugh bespeaks an empty mind. I am not 
afraid of any person in his senses laughing at my signature, 
as Clio has formed one of the Christian names of a modern 
poet® (not poetess,) and how could W. tell that it did not 
form a part of mine ? 

As to Addison placing the initials of the names of cer- 
tain places at the toot of his contributions to the Spectator, 
f cannot say whether it is true or false; all I will aim at 
shall be to support what I have said on this particular 
subject, and it may be briefly done by referring to the life 
of Addison, contained in the first volume of the Lncy- 
clopadia Londinensis. 

There is a material difference between learning a lan- 
guage as a useful attainment, and using it as a nuisance, 
W. may think what be pleases; but where a foreign Jan- 
guage is used in preference to the mother tongue, I have 
said, and J say again, that itis an affront offered to the 
language laid aside, whatever may be asserted by W. to 
the contrary, and was considered as such in the person and 





* Thomas Clio Rickman, author of Poetical Scraps, 2 vols. ; 
of the Evening Walk; of a Letter to Mr, Pitt, to the Bishop of 


train of William, commonly, but improperly, called the 
Conqueror. The other three reasons that I mentioned in 
my last letter why the Latin should not be retained, I 
shall not strive to elucidate or maintain here, since W> 
has not said any thing to affect them. 

As IV. has taken his farewell for ever, it would be un- 
generous in me to say aught that has not been discussed 
upon in our former correspondence. We must now leave 
the matter in the hands of 7ime, who is no respecter of 
persons or prejudices; and as it is very probable that this 
will be my ultimatum on the present question, believe me 
to remain, with all due respect for W., 


Ever and truly yours, 
CLIO. 


SKETCH, 
Copied from Mr. Ward's bust of Mr. Huskisson,. de. 


posited in the Museum of the Liverpool Royal Institue 
lion. 


Sep. 23, 1830. 
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In justice to the engraver of this sketch, we should 
observe, that he had only two days to prepare it. It will 
form an acceptable addition to the memoir which we gave 
in the last Kaleidoscope, and which it is our intention to 
publish in a separate little work in the course of a few days. 


most distinguished men in the country solicitoys 
of the honour of representing Liverpool in Parlia. 
ment. 

We have heard some solitary expressions of spr. 
prise at the extraordinary, indeed we may say un. 
precedented, impression which the death of Mr, 
Huskisson has occasioned ; although the pheno. 
menon admits of an easy and natural solution. 

Independent of the esteem which the majority of 
the respectable inhabitants of Liverpool entertained 
for their deceased representative, Mr. Huskisson’ 
invitation to come amongst us to witness the open. 
ing of our magnificent railway, made him, as it were, 
our public guest, and our townsmen are afflicted at 
his untimely loss, as any individual amongst us 
would be grieved if any respected guest, whilst under 




















































Under existing circumstances, we trust no apology 
will be deemed requisite for the re-publication of 
the following editorial paragraph from the last Mer- 
cury, together with the engraved sketch of the bust 
of the late much-regretted representative of Liver- 
pool. —_ 
THE DEATH OF MR. HUSKISSON. 

—— 

No event which has occurred within our recol- 
lection ever created so general and so painful a 
sensation in our native town, as the death of Mr. 
Huskisson, the details of which were communicated 
in the last Mercury. , 

The personal friends and political admirers of 
the deceased, do not suffer more acutely on this oc- 
casion than others feel, who never exchanged a 
word with him, and who differed very widely from 
him on political subjects. This circumstance is 


honourable to the moral character of our towns. 
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men, and its natural tendency will be to render the 

















Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
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I 
his roof, were to fall a vic tim to some sudden and 
violent death. It is no disparagement to the memory 
of the deceased, to say that independent of his in. h 
trinsic worth, the adventitious circumstance to t] 
which we have adverted, has created a deep sym. § 
pathy, which the death of the most illustrious cha. - 
racter in the country, under other circumstances, he 
would have failed to produce. st 

It is not our intention, at present, to advert to Mr, li 
Huskisson, as a public man, further than to observe al 
that we have uniformly approved of one great mes. = 
sure of which he was the most distinguished sup § 
porter; and although it is true that the free-trade pa 
system, to which we allude, ought to have been tiy 
preceded by a free trade in corn, yet it would be hi 

Pie Is 
most uncandid to deny the praise that is justly due 
to our deceased representative, because he was s0 si : 
controlled by conflicting interests and interested fac. to 
tions as not to be able to effect all the public good ss 
which we believe he had it in contemplation ulti. Mo 
mately to accomplish. wh 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. . h 
nov 
The Mnemonic Lines which we promised sometime sincehave body 
not been forgotten, although some unavoidable delay ba @ tare 
occurred in publishing them. hine 
Mn. Dick’s SUSPENSION RaILway.—In our next we shall ra hapy 
sume our notice of this most ingenious invention. bette 
Pusiic AND PrivatE Epvucation.—The article on this subject, illi 
ty Anon shall be perused forthwith. mint 
Several correspondents, whose favours have been acknow: truis 
ledged, will in due time find they have not been neglected. M “1vili 
Tue INCANTATION, by P. Af. which has been so long postponed remo 
will be found in a preceding page. and } 
Tue Invisrate Matt Coacu.—A gentleman of our acquain comn 
tance, who isa good theoretical mechanic, and who has the s 
seen the model of Mr. Dick’s suspension railway and cat- dirsg 
riages, declares that if light carriages were made expressly is 
for conveying the mails, they eould not be robbed, because he sh 
they might be moved at such a speed as to be invisible. Our @ foolis 
friend is prepared to be laughed at for this remark, but he four, 
gravely maintains the possibility of attaining this speed 02 @ |. 
a suspension railway, ‘Siiad 
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